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Some London Publishers. V. 


JOHN MURRAY, AND CHATTO & WINDUS. 

EVERY ONE who has read Byron knows of Mr. Murray. 
The present gentleman of that name is a very great person- 
age in the London publishing trade. For some years he 
has managed to hold so completely aloof from his fellows in 
the same business that he now enjoys a splendid reputation. 
A man has but to exercise a prudent reserve, and keep to 
himself, to surely acquire a kind of superiority over ordi- 
nary mortals. It is only when he cheapens himself that 
society accepts him at his propervalue. A little mystery in 
one’s goings, combined with an air of quiet dignity, are of 
inestimable value in establishing a man’s claims upon the 
world’s notice. Mr. Murray is never seen in the ordinary 
walks of his trade, and he knows few persons in it. The 
majority of the publishers of London have never set eyes 
on Mr. Murray, nor he on the majority of the London pub- 
lishers. In manner he is polite and dignified, in appear- 
ance exceedingly correct and gentlemanlike, and in speech 
aman who never says two words.where one will do. He 
was never very accessible, except to the lords of the literary 
world, and his immediate literary friends, and now that he 
is become old he is less accessible than ever. Hence with 
the lapse, of years his reputation has increased. Only the 
other day, while standing in a publisher's office, I saw that 
gentleman rush to the window to see this chief of his class 
pass by. 

The supposition that Mr. Murray has only to do with 
great men helps to maintain his fame. And the curiosity 
never completely at rest concerning Lord Byron’s affairs 
adds to his importance. Never a literary controversy crops 
up in which the poet’s peculiarities are discussed—and this 
is not seldom as we know—but the name of Murray is 
pretty sure to be mixed up in some way with it. A squab- 
ble about Byron is as good as an illuminated device over the 
entrance-way of the house in Albermarle Street, helping to 
show the way to the half-hearted author whose aims are 
lofty, while his mind is not quite clear as to the prestige 
belonging to each particular publisher. The fame of ‘ John 
Murray ’ dates from the days of Scott and Byron, and the 
breath of suspicion never has sullied it. Every one knows 
of the dealings of the firm with those princes of the pen. 
Even the fabulous magnificence of Longman’s dealings with 
Macaulay will not outshine the generosity of the second Mur- 
ray. There are delightful stories told of the bigness of his 
checks compared with those his contemporaries drew ; and 
of his habits of giving to authors when not compelled to 
give there is very sufficient testimony. He is said to have 
presented Scott-with a fourth share of ‘Marmion’ which 
twenty-two years before he had purchased for 250 guineas. 
The profits on its sale, it is true, had been fifty-fold beyond 
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expectation ; but that was no reason why Mr. Murray should 
have given up any portion of his purchase. 

It is generally supposed that the present Mr. Murray 
plays at publishing, much as little boys play at marbles, to 
pass the time, and for the pleasure of pocketing the win- 
nings. No one ever believes that he embarks in a losing 
venture ; and truth to say it is generally esteemed so much 
of a privilege to have the imprint of ‘ John Murray’ ona 
title-page, that no author of fair principle will grumble, if 
perchance he pay a little high for indulging his fancy that. 
way. But the majority of authors who seek Mr. Murray’s 
counsel, or that of his partner, Mr. Cooke, on whose 
shoulders the greater responsibility of the business now 
rests, can afford to indulge their fancy any way. Distin- 
guished travellers, M. P’s, well-endowed ecclesiastics, great 
railroad potentates, and the like, are not the persons to in- 
quire very minutely into the cost of publishing a book, or 
to calculate to a trifle the sum they may receive in payment 
fora manuscript. Authorship to gentlemen of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s position, for example, comes as a delicious change 
from the excitement of statecraft, and any payment for the 
luxury of such a change must be accepted by the recipient. 
as a pecuniary windfall. Most authors would hail with ex- 
uberant delight a check for a hundred guineas in return for 
an article written pour passer le temps, merely as a relief to 
the monotony of tennis. One may be pardoned for some- 
times wondering what bishops and peers do with the money 
they receive for writing books? Possibly they are as proud 
of the check they receive from their publishers as a rich 
tradesman usually is of a free-pass to a box in a theatre. 
Perhaps they bestow the proceeds in charity as did the late 
Earl Derby the profits arising from the sale of his trans- 
lation of Homer. More likely they turn the check into 
cash and spend it, without a thought, or care, for how it 
was earned, or whence it came. 

Mr. Murray, if not exactly by the will of his rivals, at 
least by their tacit consent, is chief of the London publish- 
ers. He governs from afar, taking no part in the occa- 
sional petty warfares of his tribe, and discovering no more 
interest in the welfare of London publishers as a class than 
if such persons never existed. Doubtless he considers that 
London publishers ‘as a class’ are very well capable of 
guarding their own welfare ; and it is very certain that no 
combination or association of those gentlemen for mutual 
protection and encouragement is needed. It would be a 
woful day for authors, indeed, when the publishers grew 
clubbable. Competition is foo fierce, let us be thankful, 
ever to admit of that. One could easier imagine the lion 
and lamb lying down together, than the Messrs. Routledge 
cheek by jowl with the Messrs. Warne, or the host of Cas- 
sell & Company, Limited, in loving fellowship with the part- 
ners in Ward, Lock, & Tyler. Mr. John Murray holds 
aloof from them all. His business is now chiefly transacted 
by his trusty prime-minister and partner, Mr. Cooke, a gen- 
tleman well spoken of by authors and booksellers -alike. 
And there is a ‘ young Mr. Murray,’ in reserve, on whom 
the mantle—the regal purple—of his house will fall by and 
by. It will be only kindly to hope that he may maintain 
the reputation of his predecessors. 

Not a great way from the house in Albermarle Street, in 
the main thoroughfare of Piccadilly, is the place of. business 
of Chatto & Windus, an enterprising firm, chiefly in the 
line of fiction. Mr. Chatto is the ruling spirit of the con- 
cern, and, indeed, but for his indefatigable energy and per- 
severance it would probably never have been called into ex- 
istence. He served a not-too-easy apprenticeship in the 
office of the lamented Mr. John Camden Hotten, likewise 
of Piccadilly, who, for business shrewdness, and ability of 
a certain kind, was never excelled by any of his class, 
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-. Mr, John Camden Hotten was not particularly beloved by 
- authors ; but as we are warned to speak nothing but good 
of the dead, we will say no more about him. Mr. Chatto, 

securing the co-operation of one Mr. Windus, reputed to 

_ be a gentleman of ample means—though no one outside of 

tto’s office appears ever to have set eyes on him— 
and the confidence of several well-known writers, soon 
worked himself into a good position. Later, with increase 
of business, he received into partnership a certain Mr. 
Spalding, distantly connected by marriage with the distin- 
ong paper-making firm of Spalding & Hodge, of Drury 

e, whose ample fingers, by the way, seem to be in the 
pies of half the publishers in London. Mr. Samuel Spal- 
ding, familiarly known as ‘old Sam Spalding,’ is as well 
known and as much dreaded as Napoleon Bonaparte was, 
when he turned his eye toward England. Mr. Samuel 
Spalding is a very pleasant, and, as I am given to under- 
stand, charitable old gentleman, of large capital, who likes 
to employ some of it in his own way. Rumor has it that a 
few thousands are occasionally expended in the shape of ad- 
vances to publishers. Hence the lack of affection for ‘ old 
Sam Spalding.’ It is the humor of the world that most 
persons who borrow never like to pay, and that the lender 
of money is generally looked upon by the borrower of 
money either as a scoundrel or a fool. I once happened 
to know a gentleman of London who was one of the pleas- 
antest and kindliest men living ; but because he lent money 
to necessitous young ‘ swells,’ at usurious interest, he was 

‘held to be one of the biggest villains unhung. The neces- 
sitous young swells never paid if they could help it, though 
their delight at being able to borrow anywhere, and at any 
rate of interest, was at times supreme. I have heard of a 
gentleman who had walked into the office of Mr. Samuel 
Spalding of Drury Lane with scarce a ten-pound note at 
his command, and in ten minutes had walked out of it again 
with a check for one hundred times that amount. But all 
this is by the way, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
firm of Chatto & Windus whose financial position is, of 
course, beyond suspicion. They have a splendid c/ientele 
of novelists of the first rank, and are owners of several ex- 
cellent and well-paying copyrights. Mr. Chatto’s energy is 
deserving of success, and doubtless success he will attain. 
He is not, perhaps, at present ‘a publisher of the highest 
tank ; but he means to push himself through to that position 
if he can ; and ‘ push,’ in the business sense of the word, is 
precisely that quality which is most needed in the trade of 
publishing. CHARLES E. Pascoe. 


Literature 

F ‘‘ The Oriental Christ.” * 

THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK is taking. It is a stroke of 
enius. It contains a whole philosophy of Christianity. 
ésus was an oriental. He was reported by orientals. He 

is only to be rightly interpreted by the oriental mind: The 
historical Jesus, in being imaged upon the retina of Europe, 
has been modified by the conditions of the European mind. 
We have unconsciously westernized him. Wise men in the 
orthodox churches suspect this fact. The bulk of Chris- 
tians do not dream but that their Jesus faithfully mirrors 
the real Jesus. Now comes along an oriental who has for 
years been studying Jesus from our own Gospels. He has 
caught on his eastern nature the eastern image of Jesus. 
He comes to our western world to study Christianity. He 
finds another Christ than him whom he has seen at home— 
a western Christ with whom he has little sympathy, who 
seems a caricature of the true Jesus. So he writes his book 
and gives us the Oriental Christ. 


‘ * The Oriental Christ. By Babu Protap Chunder Mozoemdar. Boston : Ellis, 
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Most of our readers, it is to be hoped, have heard the 
dark-skinned Hindu who has lately paid us a flying visit, 
and know something of the man and of the movement 
which he represents. ‘The Brahmo Somaj, starting from an 
attempt for a reformed Hinduism, has moved steadily on, 
with the logic of experience, through its fifty years’ his- 
tory, until in the Sadharan it has reached pure theism, 
and until in the New Dispensation, the wing of which 
Chunder Sen is the leader and Mozoomdar the lieutenant, 
it has flushed theism with the warmest feelings of the best 
life of the four great religions of the world—Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Mahometanism and Christianity. It has been 
a purely native growth. Even in the New Dispensation, 
with its close approach to Christianity, it rejects the dog- 
matic ‘essentials’ of Christendom, and refuses to be 
coaxed within its institutional pale. It believes itself to 
be the meeting point of. the great religions—a new and 
higher movement of the Spirit. From this free and im- 
partial standpoint the author of this book comes to the 
study of Jesus, with results which, while they charm and 
inspire our souls, ought to enlighten our reasons far beyond 
the direct teachings of the book. 

The volume consists of a series of meditations upon the 
leading incidents of the life of Jesus—‘ The Bathing 
Christ,’ ‘ The Fasting Christ,’ ‘ The Praying Christ,’ ‘ The 
Teaching Christ,’ ‘The Healing Christ,’ ‘The Dying 
Christ,’ ‘ The Reigning Christ,’ etc. These chapters are 
homiletic in character, and are very much such sermons on 
the life of Jesus as any spiritual Christian preacher might 
give to his flock, save for an occasional sentence that savors 
of a Unitarianism of the type of ‘ The Heart of the Gospel.’ 
But with this familiar tone in the pictures, there are strange 
lights shot across the landscapes—touches such as no 
western could give, flashes which illuminate in a stroke ob- 
scurities over which we have vainly puzzled. Simply as 
such a series of exquisitely tender and devout musings over 
the story of Jesus the book ought to be widely read. As 
the work of a Hindu outside the fold of Christendom it 
must give strange food for thought to the general Christian. 
Here is a book by one who has never been converted to 
Christianity, who swears by none of our creeds, and dis- 
owns the name of Christian, which yet palpably has the heart 
of the matter in it. The author's account of his spiritual 
experience, recorded in the introduction, rings true to the 
deepest consciousness of the Christian soul. It is strangely 
parallel to the story of Luther's finding Christ, when one 
reads intelligently of that portentous struggle. 

‘ About the year 1867, a very painful period of spiritual isola- 
tion overtook me. My inward trials and travails had reached a 
crisis. . .. I was contemplating the state of my soul, on the 
cure of all spiritual wretchedness, the brightness and peace un- 
known to me, which was the lot of God’s children. I prayed 
and besought heaven. I cried and shed hot tears, It might be 
said I was almost in a state of trance. Suddenly, it seemed to 
me—let me own it was revealed to me—that close to me there 
was a holier, more blessed, most loving personality, upon which 
I might repose my troubled head. Jesus lay discovered in my 
heart as a strange, human kindred love, as a repose, a sympa- 
thetic consolation, an unpurchased treasure to which I was freely 
invited. The response of my nature was unhesitating and im- 
mediate. Jesus, from that day, to me became a reality whereon 
I might lean. It was an impulse then, a flood of light, love and 
consolation. It is no longer an impulse now. It is a taith and 
principle ; it is an experience verified by a thousand trials. It 
was not a bodily Christ then ; it is much less a bodily emanation 
now. A character, a spirit, a holy, sacrificed, exalted self, whom 
I recognize as the true Son of God.’ 

That would be a hard-hearted set of deacons that could 
refuse the right hand of fellowship to one bearing such a 
testimony of his conversion. Here then, on its native soil, 
the Hindu heart is seen by its own natural movement under 
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the Spirit of God, while shaping the human ideals around 
the holy persons of eastern saints to crystallize them upon 
the form of ‘the highest, holiest manhood,’ so that they 
take the image and name of Jesus of Nazareth. What more 
can an intelligent Christianity ask ? What less can the free- 
thoughted theism of America expect for itself, when India 
tells it such a tale? Thus this fascinating book comes as a 
revelation of essential Christianity to the good people of our 
churches. How better can the most orthodox among us 
sum his faith in Christ than this Hindu has done : ‘ My as- 
piration has been, not to speculate on Christ, but to be 
what Jesus tells us all to be.’ Tyndall is reported as say- 
ing: “ Religion came from the east once to us; it may 
come thence again.” Without following our Theosophists 
over to India to hunt for the new religion, we may reason- 
ably expect that, in the influence of the spiritual Hindu 
mind upon our western world, this age, which ‘ palsies 
every deed with doubt,’ may feel the rising of a tidé that 
shall float us over the shoals on which religion has stranded 
into the deep waters where the trade-winds blow steadfast 
toward ‘ the haven where we would be.’ 





The Tories of the Revolution.* 


IT IS RATHER to be regretted, we think, that a Life of Sir 
John Johnson, by Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, is printed only 
for circulation among the author’s friends. The Tory side 
of the Revolution has hardly had a fair chance in history, 
partly because so few have had the inclination, and partly 
because so few have had the courage, to deal with it. The 
Tory, notwithstanding the popular notion, was not neces- 
sarily the bad man of his day and generation ; on the con- 
trary, he was, as arule, quite as good as his neighbor— 
better educated, of a higher social position, with more at 
stake in the welfare of the community, and not less anxious 
for its conservation. Loyalty in him was not less a virtue 
because he did not see when it was mistaken ; and if for 
want of foresight he was devoted to the wrong cause, his 
devotion was not the less creditable to his courage and his 
faithfulness to his convictions, and he manfully faced the 
consequences. There were, of course, bad men of his class 
as there were bad men on the other side—men who might 
gain and had nothing to lose by revolution and civil war, 
and who were governed by far other motives than the pure 
and noble patriotism for which they get the credit. 
Whether disloyalty to king or disloyalty to the people is a 
crime is often a question of time and of circumstance, to 
be decided by success and judged accordingly. Thomas 
Hutchinson would have been Sir Thomas Hutchinson, per- 
haps the Earl of Massachusetts, if the Revolution had not 
been successful ; and Washington might have been tried by 
court martial and shot. But the essential character of 
either, in that event, would not have been changed. 

All such assertions are truisms, yet the Tory, in popular 
estimation, is a great scoundrel, and any word in his be- 
half is not likely to meet with a patient hearing. There- 
fore the word has not often been spoken. Gen. de Peyster 
has the courage to speak it, but it is the courage of his con- 
victions. Had he lived a hundred years ago he would 
have been in command, no doubt, of a brigade of loyalists, 
and died at last a general in the British Army. If he had, 
and had left his memoirs behind him, they would not have 
been more imbued with the spirit of the time than this Life 
of Johnson is with the spirit of Toryism. Of this nobody 
can complain. He has the courage to think for himself 
and to say what he thinks. The candid reader will read 
the book with all the more interest for that very reason, 
whether he agrees with it or not. It is one of its charms 
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that it is so thoroughly frank and honest. It would not, of 
course, be generally accepted as giving a fair estimate of. 
the course and the actions of Sir John Johnson ; but those- 
most familiar with the men and the events of the Revolution 


will find much in the volume to which they must assent, © 


however little it accords with the popular notion of those 
times. 
the Tory his proper place in history, which heretofore has 
not been awarded him. 


‘*The Bear Worshippers.’’ * 

THE IDEAL BEAR, in heraldry, astronomy, and finance, has 
his place of honor and importance, and without the living 
creature of claws and hair, no well regulated menagerie or 
continental pit can pretend to exist. Mr. Edward Greey, 
however, has discovered a country in which Bruin is ac- 
tually worshipped. Yezo, the most northern of the four 
large islands of Japan, is the country, and the Ainos are the 
bear-worshippers. These bushy-headed and thick-bearded 
people are the aboriginal stock of the Nihon archipelago, or 
at least of its northern half. They tattoo their hands and 
arms, and the married women join their eyebrows by a 
bridge of blue, and prick a space of the same color around 


the mouth, making that organ appear like a slit in an indigo © 


bag ; or, at a distance, like a clown’s exaggerated smile. 
The Aino husbands, however, are neither Bluebeards nor 
Pawnees, but gentle and peaceable. Saké, or Japanese 
beer, is their worst enemy, and to be drunk is to enter the 
Aino’s heaven. Mr. Greey also tells us about the island 
which the Russians bought from the Japanese by trading off 
some of the Kurile isles in exchange. 
and which the wooden nutmeg, in this swap, is still a moot- 
point with the Japanese newspapers. However, Saghalin, 
as the Muscovites call it, or Karafuto (literally Chinaman’s 
Land), as the Japanese say, is full of strange tribes and peo- 
ple, among whom Mr. Greey, when in the United States 
Navy, visited. What he saw with his own eyes, together 
with what he has read and borrowed from Japanese books, 
he has digested into a story of travel. He looks at these 
curious people not with prejudice, but with real interest, 
albeit his sleeve is often near his mouth, to hold the laughs 
that frequently fall into the proverbial receptacle. The 
ways of these primitive peoples in the cold land are funny. 
enough. The lack of soap and water as a detergent sug- 
gests the need of missionary work ; but then to civilize them 
would spoil the point of much of Mr. Greey’s lively and 


fascinating book. Evidently his own supply of insect- - 
powder must have been large to have accomplished so much — 


visiting in Aino and Santan huts, but his narrative is irre- 
proachable, as well as informing and amusing. 





‘‘ The Christian League of Connecticut.” + 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN’s ‘ Christian League of Connecti- 


cut’ is a thoughtful, liberal, and suggestive contribution to — 
present discussion on theological and charitable matters. © 


As theology, it aims at the breaking down of sects, by 
showing the absurdity of a small village of perhaps eight 
hundred souls, all of whom are agreed in the essential points 
of worshipping God and helping their fellow-men, trying to 
support five different churches, each with a church debt, an 
insufficient congregation, and an under-paid minister ; while 
in charitable matters, it suggests that the benevolent efforts 
of the five churches would gain immensely by concentration, 
and by a system of organized charity which would prevent 
the rapid increase of pauperism,; due now to ‘ our lazy and 
indiscriminate charities.’ We confess that in spite of asser- 
tions, letters and statistics, we have been unable to decide 
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So far as it may be known it will do much to give © 


Which got the cash, . 
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whether there is a Christian League of Connecticut in 


practical working, or whether the author has given his sug- 


e — in a bit of fiction as cleverly managed as Mr. 
ale’s ‘Man Without a Country.’ We find it difficult to 
decide, because so difficult to believe that five different sects 
could be found to unite for any length of time in one 
method of worship. The manner of worship is so largely a 
matter of taste, as well as of belief, that it is as hard to con- 
ceive of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists 
and Universalists, worshipping together happily in one 
‘Church of Christ,’ as it would be to imagine a circle of 
artists, literary men, musicians and critics, giving up their 
-’ individual tastes to form a co-operative union for the sale of 
dry-goods. 
In regard to benevolence, there can be no doubt that 
- Organized charity is better than indiscriminate giving, 
yet organized charity has to guard against being ‘ taken in ;’ 
for it is a fact that as charity organizes, pauperism orga- 
nizes also. We know personally of a case where a 
family received regular help from a society by being always 
found by the ‘ visitor "in a state of rags and misery in their 
cellar ; the truth being that when the ‘ visitor’ was not liable 
to appear, they occupied the entire house in comparative 
comfort, the aid from the society being merely a perquisite 
for luxuries. There is a wide field for thought between the 
organized charity of such hospitals as the one in London, 
to which entrance can only be obtained by knowing one of 
the Lady Patronesses, and the freedom of the one in Paris, 
to which the ring of the door-bell is all that is necessary for 
admission. But in any case, in what may be called concen- 
trated organization, is it not possible that something 
- would be lost of that healthful spirit of rivalry which Miss 
‘Woolsey has cleverly described as the effort of each church 
to do all the good it can, but at any cost to do more good 
than the others ? 





“Our Boys in China.” * 

A GENERATION AGO, a book for children about China was 

a rarity, and was probably a Sunday-school volume of in- 
ferior literary substance. Then, China was at the ends of 
the earth, and the man with a queue had not jostled our 
American politics. As rare as a dragon, but not so common 
as a sea-serpent, was his appearance in our streets. Now, 
as a ‘laborer’ he has come to stay ; and as a ‘trader’ or 
* play-actor,’ he won’t be barred out by laws however strict. 
A generation ago, too, an American boy in China, unless a 
missionary’s baby, was as infrequent as a phoenix. ‘There 
are now probably 4000 white boys and girls at the ports and 
in the interior of the empire, and they, as well as our own 
children, will read Harry W. French’s ‘ Our Boys in China.’ 
Scott and Paul Clayton are not English lads who wear 
chimney-pot hats at twelve, and ruffled cuffs and knicker- 
bockers on Sunday, but are real American boys. They talk 
good language without slang, and have no resemblance 
whatever to Peck’s bad boy, or the creature with a ‘ diary,’ 
and yet are full of fun, life, and spirits. They keep their 
eyes open, and have a jolly time. The author knows a 
good deal about India ; and, though perhaps only a tourist 
in China, is free from blunders, and tells us about the Chi- 
_ nese in a light and easy yet exact way. He seems free from 
prejudice, and does not think it necessary to paint ‘ Cousin 
John’ either as a puppy-eater, or as a model. In short, 
neither Voltaire’s ideal Chinaman nor Denis Kearney’s 
_ ‘leper’ appears in his. pages. Taking as one of his texts 
that the Chinese are ‘ peculiar,’ Mr. French gives us a 
_wonder-book which is yet true, and all the more interesting 
_ because underneath the solid description is a narrative with 
It is good to find so much pains taken 


; * Our Boys in China. By Harry W, French, Boston; Lee & Shepard. 
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with a ‘ boy’s book.’ From the China Sea to Shanghai, 
well named ‘a European port,’ adventures and wonders 
never cease—cricket-fights, cormorant fishing, thunder-gods 
and pagodas, junks and opium smokers, fortune-tellers and 
‘porcelain-painters, come before the eye in text and picture. 
The book is timely also, and will make the once mysterious 
hive of humanity very real to the boys who look into the 
newspapers daily for news about France and her fortunes in 
the threatened war. 





Mr. Cooke's “‘ George Eliot.” * 

THE HIGHEST COMPLIMENT we can pay to Mr. Cooke's 
‘George Eliot,’ is to apply to it Matthew Arnold’s adjec- 
tive of ‘ adequate ;’ for to be adequate to George Eliot, 
even in criticising her, is no slight praise. His book of 
mingled biography and criticism is a very valuable addition 
to literature of the kind, and is especially welcome after 
Miss Blind’s inadequate effort in the same direction. It is 
a work betraying such careful, just, and appreciate study 
of the author, that one instinctively wishes that George 
Eliot herself—who, however superior she might be supposed 
to be to adverse criticism, was in reality more than usually 
sensitive to it—could have known of this comprehensive, 
exact, and loving study of her work and motives. The 
book is the more valuable for being the work, not of a gush- 
ing enthusiast, but of one who has weighed in a balance ; 
who has noted that while George Eliot’s prose is often most 
rhythmic poetry, her poetry is almost always unmitigated 
prose ; and who, differing essentially froin his author as to 
the mainspring of both life and literature, believing that she 
has missed the highest by lacking the religious element, has 
yet the candor to acknowledge that her ideas of life are on 
the highest plane of what is known as ‘ mere morality.’ Mr. 
Cooke admits furthermore, that, although her work is de- 
pressing from its sadness, it is not the work of a pessimist, 
and—greatest concession of all—that her Religion of 
Humanity, lacking nothing of Christianity except Christ as 
a motive, is on so high a level that it might answer as a re- 
ligion for the very highest temperaments, though it could 
never be enough, as a comfort or a motive, for the great 


_ mass of mankind. There is something decidedly novel, as 


a theological argument, in Mr. Cooke's suggestion that 
nothing is lost in exchanging George Eliot’s lofty humanity 
for Christianity, because Christianity, too, demands the 
same high traits and motives taught by the Religion of 
Humanity! This is certainly a new plane of thought for 
the religionist to argue from. Indeed, that part of Mr. 
Cooke’s analysis which relates to_the religious, or non-re- 
ligious, tone of George Eliot’s books, is full of original and 
suggestive thought ; and it may be said briefly of his entire 
criticism that it belongs to what George Eliot, in a letter to 
the reviewer, once described as ‘ the kind of work which is 
called subordinate, but which becomes ennobling by being 
finely done.’ 





Prof. Perry’s ‘‘ Political Economy.” + 
Pror. PERRY’s TEXT BOOK has reached its eighteenth 
edition, and the author now distinctly acknowledges that it 
contains all that he has to say by way of contribution to 
political economy. His book has been so long before the 
public that its peculiar features are well known. That it 


. has been a very useful book in the education of the young 


men of the country is an established fact. In the present 
state of the science of political economy it cannot be any 
detraction from the value or usefulness of the book that an 
individual reviewer differs, perhaps on essential points, from 
the doctrines contained in it. The school of thought to 
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which Prof. Perry belongs appears to lead him to reject, or 
pass by with prejudice, the Malthusian doctrine of popula- 
tion. We cannot accept his treatment of the land question 
as satisfactory. But population and land are the prime 
essentials of all social science and, therefore, of political 
economy. Prof, Perry also accepts Macleod’s doctrine that 
credit is capital, and this doctrine affects his teaching about 
capital, money, banking, and credit. Since we regard 
the doctrine that credit is capital as totally false, we 
are obliged to dissent from all applications or corollaries of 
it. The author’s chapters on the history of political econ- 
omy, and on the monetary and tariff history of the United 
States, are very valuable and well constructed. His zeal 
and enthusiasm for what is honest, fair, and true, illuminate 
every page of the book. 


Books for the Young. 

‘HOW THE RAIN SPIRITS WERE FREED,’ by Davida Coit (D. 
Lothrop & Co.), is a pleasing little fairy story, prettily told. It 
contains many nice tidbits of worldly wisdom for the few who 
will heed advice, though most readers, as ‘the Holly Bush 
Lady ’ says, ‘ forget as soon as I stop talking, so you must e’en 
find out ganesh y as is the way with most things worth 
knowing in this world.’ 

The young people will be glad to welcome this new member 
of a charming musa ‘The English Bodley Family,’ by Horace 
E. Scudder (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It is worthy of its 
race—wholesome, fresh, didactic without forcing facts to the 
front like the Rollo Series, which took a somewhat similar place 
to an older generation than the present. This latest Bodley is 
for the boys and girls old enough to take an interest in history 
and historic places, and the soft tints of its pretty covers will 
look well in the light of Christmas-tree candles. 

‘The Ball of the Vegetables, and Other Stories in Prose and 
Verse,’ by Margaret Eytinge (Harper & Bros.), have been pub- 
lished before in different magazines, and now meet in one at- 
tractive volume, which is likely to prove a familiar friend, just 
before bed-time, to many little people. They are brightly, often 
wittily told, and full of original ideas and kindly suggestions. 
Though mostly suited for children under twelve years of age, 
they will not be overlooked by the older ones. In fact, we defy 
even a very ‘ big boy’ to read ‘ Ned Morningstar’s Locomotive’ 
without a chuckle. 

‘Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores,’ by Uncle Lawrence 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a title which suggests a sort of juve- 
nile ‘ Inquire Within ;’ and so it _— except that the facts, 
instead of being barely catalogued and stated, are woven into a 
story. The interrogation point is a little girl, a possible sugges- 
tion that little women are more inquiring than little men, and 
the answers to her manifold queries embrace clear explanations 
about astronomy, the body and its uses, and familiar phenomena 
like changes of season, cloud-forms, lightning, air, fire, and 
steam, and many others. This book answers many of the ques- 
tions which parents are too often puzzled or too busy to answer 
clearly. «It is founded on a French juvenile, which has furnished 
many of the illustrations. These are none too good, and we 
wish we had been left to form our own idea of the little interro- 

ator, instead of having this long-legged French child thrust 
efore us, 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. give us a handsome volume, ‘ Our 
Young Folks’ Plutarch,’ by Rosalie Kaufman, which will be 
valued by any who are interested in ancient history. * Plu- 
tarch’s Lives’ are retold in simpler and more condensed form, 
and if they read rather too much like a bare ennumeration of 
deeds and events, we should remember how difficult it is to fit 
so much history and so many exploits into a small space. Prob- 
ably it is as well done as this kind of work can be and yet con- 
tain all that is needful. The maps are excellent. 

‘The American Girl's Home Book of Work and Play,’ b 
Helen Campbell (G. P. Putnam’s a seems likely to real- 
ize the author’s hope that it may fill a ‘ ong unoccupied niche,’ 
and be to girls what the ‘American Boys’ Handy Book ’ and others 
have been to their brothers. The first part deals wholesomely 
with in-door entertainment. In the second part are found rules 
for tennis and archery, information about gymnastics, swim- 
ming, boating, camping, and walking, and making collections in 
natural history, aquaria,-etc, The third part teaches sewing 
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(too often overlooked in the education of girls), home manufact- 
ure of gifts, and various industries which may be practised on 
a large or small scale, like carpentering (which never comes 


amiss to a housewife), carving, culture of fruit and flowers, — 


bees and silk, and many suggestions valuable to either sex, but 
coming entirely within the capacity of girls. For cultivatin 
healthy interests and occupations we can heartily recommen 
this book. 

Encouraged by the success of the circus toy-book they pub- 
lished last year, Fs Routledge have this year issued two 
books of a similar nature—‘ Pantomine’ and ‘ The Minstrels.’ 
No child can fail to be attracted by the bright colors and amaz- 
ing action of these illustrations. They will please where Miss 
Greenaway’s delicate drawings, published by the same house, 
would fail to do so.—Messrs. Routledge send us also ‘A His- 
tory of the United States in Words of One Syllable,’ by Mrs. 
Helen M. Pierson. The title is used in a Pickwickian sense, we 
suppose, for the name of the Father of his Country is not the 
only trisyllabic to be found in these pages. The history is 
De ie and extends from Co-lum-bus to Ches-ter A. Ar- 
thur. 

‘Little Wide Awake’ for 1884 (Routledge) is as full of pict- 
ures and thrilling stories in big type as usual. Many of the il- 
lustrations are colored, which adds to the brightness of the 
a ona Ascents and Adventures,’ by Henry Frith (Rout- 
edge), is particularly adapted to the adventurous spirit of boys. 
The author does not claim to be an original climber : he follows 
frankly in the footsteps of others.——A new edition of ‘ Fred, 
Maria, and Me,’ by the author of ‘ Stepping Heavenward,’ has 
been issued by Messrs. Scribner. 





Minor Notices. 

‘THE GROWTH OF A PEOPLE: A Short Study in French 
History’ (Henry Holt & Co.) is a translation, by Lewis A. 
Stimson, of Paul Lacombe’s ‘ Petite Histoire Du Peuple Fran- 
cais.’ The change in the title, the preface tells us, was made to 
avoid the appearance of imitaion of a similar title to another re- 
cent work—meaning, no doubt, Green’s ‘Short History of the 
English People.’ But as there is no similarity either in the 
motive or method of the two works, there is really no good rea- 
son why Latrobe's title should not have been retained, especially 
as it is better than the substitute, and as a substitute su 
the possibility that the translator may have taken other liberties 
with the text of the original. This, however, we believe he has 
not done. The work is faithfully reproduced, as it deserved to 
be, both for its excellence and for the want of an elementary his- 
tory of France which it so fully supplies. The period it covers 
is a long one, as it begins with ancient Gaul and comes down to 
the close of the Revolution of 1789. Of the historical details of 
so many centuries there cannot, of course, be much in a 
duodecimo volume of only a little more than 200 pages ; but the 
narrative is clear, of the succession of peoples, of the growth of 
a language, of the changes in the institutions, the customs and 
the habits of tribes, of nationalities, and of cities, and the final 
establishment of an homogeneous nation. A young reader 


learns with interest and without_too much intellectual fatigue the: 


progressive steps whereby there came to be the France of our 
time, and why she fills so large a space in the map of modern 
Europe, 





HERE ARE TWO new books treating of cosas de Espafa, one 
particularly lively and appreciative—a veritable picture-book 


without pictures, from the vividness of its light and graceful 
narrative ; the other chiefly remarkable for its pencil illustra- 
tions, In ‘Seven Spanish Cities’ (Roberts Bros.) Dr. E. E. Hale 


discourses characteristically on things Spanish (ascribing 
wrongly, by the way, to Freiligrath Heine's famous ‘Ein 
Fichtenbaum steht einsarn’). His touch is sure and swift, and 
amusing too, from the persistency with which Spanish and New 
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England landscapes are brought into juxtaposition. The other — 


volume, ‘Spanish Ways and By-Ways,’ by W-H. Downs (Cu 


ples, Upham & Co.), is chiefly interesting when it does not talk ~ 


of Spain, and gives us refreshing glimpses of the French 
Pyrenees. The tone of the book is slightly dogmatic and pessi- 


mistic, while Dr. Hale’s is alternately artistical and egotistical. ~ 


Both of course coquet with the inevitable bull-fight ; but there is 
the widest distance between the cheerful optimism of the Doctor, 


peering through his roseate lenses, and the acidity of the artist — 


redolent of remembered dinners at the Spanish Josadas, 
























- IN DR. LEGRELLE's VINDICATION of Louis XIV. in taking pos- 
_. Session of Strasburg—an act which caused ‘the first historical 
_ complaint of Germany against France—the views of the author 
~ are, that historians, in their love of ideal justice, opened the way 
to severe recriminations, and took pleasure in ae the King 
guilty. The Germans, ruled by their national pride, did not un- 
derstand the Westphalian treaties. These this volume explains, 
and in order to have the rights which France acquired over 
Alsace understood, the aily piston of Strasburg is given with 
an abundance of important and interesting matter. The French 
rulers Eeecene Louis XIV. mingled in the affairs of Strasburg 
‘as protectors ; for, being engaged in foreign wars, their attention 
~had not been drawn to Alsace. Calvin was the founder of the 
French influence. The inhabitants of Strasburg wished to 
Maintain an autonomy, and to resist the Austrians invited the 
coming of Louis XIV. The author represents him in the begin- 
ning as a protector rather than conqueror, and always politically 
and religiously conservative and tolerant toward the people of 
whom he was a pomemts and accepted friend and ally. To 
substantiate his theory of the innocence of Louis XIV. as to the 
accusation of dealing with Strasburg solely for aggrandizement, 
he quotes freely from German and French Psethe and letters of 
the time, and offers a vast array of facts bearing upon his belief. 
The severity of early historians~he ascribes partly to lack of in- 
‘formation. His own work has been rewritten from new material 
‘obtained since it was first prepared, furnishing further proofs of 
what he claims. Louis XIV., he admits, may have been too un- 
yielding as a conqueror, but.his right to be one he asserts to be 
just. Asa defence this work gives new light, presenting facts 
which, if not heretofore unknown, have been at least not made 
, prominent. Whether its mission to create sympathy for Louis 
 AIV. succeed or fail, it is a clear, well-told story ot Strasburg 
under various rules and vicissitudes. (Paris: Hachette.) 


~ DurInc the last two years of the Revolutionary War, Colonel 


>. William Irvine was a man of note, so far as one could be of note 


in a wilderness, along the Western border. 
“service in the Eastern armies, and was sent in 1781 to take 
command in the West. His voluminous offical correspondence 
has been preserved, among which are some letters from Wash- 
ington, and this has been published by David Atwood of Madison, 
isconsin, in a volume of about 400 pages, under the editorial 
supervision of Mr. C. W. Butterfield. Mr. Butterfield is already 
known for some contributions to Western history, especially for 
his little volume on Nicolet, the discoverer of the Northwest. 
This ‘ Washington-Irvine Correspondence’ he prefixes with a 
sketch of affairs in the Western territory during the war of the 
Revolution, which, while it serves to elucidate the official letters 
and documents to which the volume is devoted, has a special 
value of its own. There is no attempt to give any undue promi- 
nence to the excellent soldier who is the subject of the memoir, 
in rescuing from oblivion papers of much historical interest to a 
part of the country then so little known but now occupied by 
millions of people. 


He had seen some 


PROF. KNAPP pursues in his ‘Spanish Readings’ (Ginn, 
Heath & Co.) the plan laid down in his Spanish Grammar pub- 
lished a few months ago: that is, he gives a series of prose 

“readings, each complete in itself, that shall represent the lan- 
guage of contemporary Spain, as exhibited in the light article, 
e story, the essay, history, and the formal lecture. The plan 
_. results in a capital little compilation of thirteen typical pieces 
accompanied by an ample etymological glossary and abundant 
illustrative notes. A student with this manual in hand can ob- 
-tain a’rapid and scholarly introduction to the best literary 
_. Spanish of the day, and one unversed in etymology has the way 
. made easy for him by an accurate and skilful reference to the 
_ Latin and other roots from which the language springs. In the 
_ matter of word-tracing, however, we cannot follow Prof. Knapp 
. with invariable satisfaction ; there are questionable points about 
his ve ervey of don from the Phoenician adon (lord), and we 
- should dissent from his representation of the pronunciations of 
- - monsieur as mod-sieu. But these are minor points, and we are 
_ “glad to find our own belief as to the Portuguese origin of 
_ mandarin confirmed by. him and by the authority of Prof. S. 
- Wells Williams. 


s _._ Mrs. ALEXANDER’S work is always interesting, but sometimes 


there is a little too much of it. 


* The Executor’ (Holt’s Leisure 


Number 92 
Hour Series) exhibits both her faults and her virtues. It is worth 
reading, but is much longer than necessary, and deals too 
exclusively with the leading point of the plot—the slow poisoning 
of the heroine. The hero is quite as slow in his methods as the 
authoress, and we venture to say should have, and would have, 


verified his suspicions and rescued his lady-love long before Mrs. 
Alexander lets him. 


THACKERAY’S paper on George Cruikshank, first published in 
The Westminster Review over the nom de plume ot Theta, has 
been reprinted, with all the woodcut illustrations, in pamphlet- 
form, and edited with a prefatory note on ‘ Thackeray as an Art 
Critic,’ by W. E. Church. Geo. Redway, London,is the pub- 
lisher. A new portrait of Cruikshank, etched by Pailthrope, is 
— asa frontispiece. The etcher has given us a Cruikshank 
ess like Fagin than Maclise has made him. 


ANTI-TOBACCO is the title given by Messrs. Roberts Bros. to a 
little volume containing (1) the substance of an address 
delivered by Abiel Abbot Livermore before the Meadville, Pa., 
Temperance Union, (2) a lecture delivered by Russell Lant 
Carpenter, before the Mayor and people of Bridport, England, 
and (3) a report by Dr. G, F. Witter to the Wisconsin Board of 
Health. The book is an emphatic protest against even a tem- 
perate use of the weed. It is perhaps as valuable, though by no 
means as readable, a work as ‘ Study and Stimulants,’ 


Mr. HENRY N. Copp, an attorney and counsellor-at-law in 
Washington, has prepared and published under his own imprint 
a book which must prove of considerable value to editors—who 
must know everything, or be in a position to learn it at a 
moment’s notice—to candidates for petty positions in the Civil 
Service, and to candidates for political offices of the highest 
rank. It bears the brief but comprehensive title: ‘ United 
States Salary List and the Civil Service Law, Rules and Regula- 
tions, with Specimen Examination Questions in the Custom 
House, Post-Office, and Classified Departmental Service.’ 


MR. WILLIAM JOHN Potts, of Camden, has republished in 
pamphlet-form an interesting article contributed this year to 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. The 
aper is entitled ‘ British Views of American Trade and Manu- 
actures During the Revolution,’ and is made up of extracts from 
a number of articles which appeared in the London Chronicle 
early in 1778. As Mr. Potts remarks: ‘ They show how eager 
the English were for the absorption of this continent as a market 
for their goods then, as they were in former years, and are to- 
day, and how dangerous they considered us as a rival in manu- 
actures, ’ 


AN EDITION of Schiller’s works with illustrations by the best 
German artists has been published by Ig. Kohler. (91 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia). It includes all the writings of the poef ex- 
cept the translations made by him from other languages. The 
best English versions of the different works have been collected 
in this edition. The illustrations are as a rule spirited and full 
of action, and although they differ widely in quality of execution, 
they are all imbued with the German artistic characteristics of 
vigor and robustness. Particularly } pes are those compositions 
referring to the historical plays, and to the ‘ History of the Re- 
volt of the Netherlands’ and the ‘ History of the Thirty Years’ 
War.’ The two illustrations of William Tell are among the 
most effective. — 


‘THE DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from English and 
American Poets,’ recently published by ‘Thomas Crowell & Co. 
and attributed to Miss Anna L. Ward, is indorsed in a preface 
by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who is an expert in the matter of poetic 
anthologies. Bearing in mind the difficulties that must have 
beset the making of it, he says that in his opinion they have been 
overcome by the maker. The latest edition of Bohn’s ‘ Poetical 
Dictionary of Quotations’ is used as the basis of this one. The 
American editor has verified the quotations and added a con- 
cordance index, giving twice or oftener the prominent words in 
each extract. The places and dates of birth and death are given 
with the authors’ names in an index showing the quotations 
from each writer, The quotations are arranged analytically 
and not according to authors, which has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Mr. Stoddard’s cordial indorsement of this vol- 
ume seems to be well merited. - 
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THOSE LADIES who may have found fault with Mr. O. B. 
Bunce’s plain talk about them and their peculiarities, as Bache- 
lor Bluff, will -ateg as a peace offering his last book, ‘ Fair 
Words about Fair Woman,’ compiled with great care and labor 
from the poets of ancient and modern times. Some one having 
said in the preserce of Bachelor Bluff that men were particularly 
unkind in their remarks about women, he determined to dis- 
prove it by showing that the picture of woman as painted by 
the poets ‘fairly transcends in splendor everything else in 
the world of letters.’ Evenings were appointed for the reading of 
these poems ; and if the ladies to whom they were read were 
not satisfied they were indeed ‘uncertain, coy, and hard to 
please.’ The illustration of these ‘ Fair Words’ has been left 
to Mr. Will H. Low, who has done the work admirably. His 

raceful pencil is in perfect sympathy with the subject.. No 
Saedioiner holiday book has been issued this year, Every 
woman should have a copy at hand to refute the charges of un- 
gallant old bachelors. ; 





THE REPORT of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1881 has just appeared, From the statistical summary it ap- 
pears that the school population is, for thirty-eight States, 
15,661,213, for ten Territories, 218,293; the number enrolled 
is, for thirty-eight States, 9,737,176, for ten Territories, 123,157 ; 
the number in daily average attendance is, for thirty-four 
States, 5,595,329, for nine Territories, 69,027; the number of 
pupils in private schools is, for twenty States, 564,290, for two 
Territories, 5305 ; the total number of teachers in thirty-eight 
States is 285,970, in nine Territories, 3189 ; the number of male 
teachers in thirty-six States is 107,780, in seven Territories, 
1018; the number of female teachers in thirty-six States is 
158,588, in seven Territories, 1805 ; the public school income in 
thirty-eight States is $86,468,749, in ten. Territories, $1,673,339 ; 
the public school expenditure in thirty-eight States is $83,6o1,- 
327, in ten Territories, $1,510,115 ; the permanent school fund 
in thirty-four States is $123,083,786, in two Territories, 
$1,089,015. 





THE REV. Dr. HENRY H. BRANN is determined that the 
Protestants shall not have it all their own way, in praising the 
man whose four-hundredth birthday they have just celebrated 
throughout Christendom. To counteract the mischievous teach- 
ings of the Reformer’s adherents, he has just issued through the 
Catholic Publication Society Co. a pamphlet in which it is 
urged that ‘Luther and Voltaire should be put under the same 
blanket.’ ‘Both were great literary characters and great 
wits ; but both were men of bad lives and bad doctrines, who 
tawned on princes, flattered their passions, and despised the 
poor.’ The Doctor's only motive in publishing this essay is ‘a 
desire to lay the truth before many who never get a chance of 
hearing it.’ 

IN READING Mr. W. D. Howells’s ‘ A Little Girl among the 
Old Masters,’ and looking at the accompanying illustrations, 
we cannot help feeling sorry for the little girl, Her work is 
clever, but she should be studying rather than exhibiting. The 
effect of finding a book devoted entirely to her childish pencil- 
lings is more likely to be injurious than healthfully stimulating 
to her ambition. Mr. Howells’s ‘Comment’ is not the least 
interesting part of the volume. 





Acknowledgments. 

WE HAVE ALREADY RECEIVED two calendars for 1884. From 
the first of these, ‘The Calendar of American History,’ com- 
piled by Delia. W. Lyman, edited by Henry P. Johnston, and 
published by Messrs. Putnam, one can learn, in tearing off the 
daily pages of the pad, a great deal about the growth of the 
United States. The second is the ‘ Byrant Calendar,’ issued b 
the poet’s publishers, D. Appleton & Co.— Clark W. Brian 
Co. send us ‘ The Paper Mill’ Directory of the World, for 1883.’ 
This publication is issued annually, and is a complete cata- 
logue of all the paper pulp mills on the globe.——Messrs. Rob- 
erts Bros.. have added Southey’s Life of Nelson and Maria 
Edgeworth’'s ‘Classic Tales’ tu their excellent Classic Series. 
The selections from Miss Edgeworth are prefaced with a bio- 
oa sketch of that still delightful author by Grace A. 

liver.——The fifth edition of Moses King’s ‘ Hand-book of 
Boston ’ is fuller than usual of matters of interest connected with 







the Hub. The present edition has been enla by. upward of. - 
fifty pages, and many new illustrations have been added,—— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently issued the twenty-first 
thousand of Mr. Charles F. Richardson's ‘ Primer of American 
Literature.’ The book is enlivened with a of the 
authors whose works are on the list of this publishing house— _ 
the classic authors, some of them, of America,_—The two last 
issues in the Topics of the Times, published by Messrs, Putnam, 
and edited by Dr. T. M. Coan, are ‘ Questions of Belief’ and 
*‘ Art and Literature.’ 

Mr. H. P. Dubois, the United States editor of Le Livre, has 
issued a capital little pamphlet on the art of book-binding. It 
is published by the Bradstreet Press, and, though more or less 
directly an advertisement of that establishment, is well worth 
reading by any one who takes an interest in the subject—— 
A. C, Armstrong & Sons have printed two of Alice Cary's popu- 
lar books of stories and poetry, ‘Clovernook Children’ and 
‘Snowberries,’ which we can heartily recommend to parents 
for their children.—Messrs. Scribner & Welford have recently 
issued a new edition of the Maclise ‘ Portrait Gallery of Illustri- 
ous Characters.’ Until now this interesting volume has been 
beyond the reach of the average pocket, but the present edition 
brings it within the means of almost all book lovers. These 
sketches originally appeared in Frazer's Magazine, of which 
they formed the chief attraction tor a long time. Each author 
is represented in a favorite attitude, or engaged in some charac- 
teristic occupation.——The book buyer of thirty years or so ago 
will be interested in the memoir of John Keese written by his 
son, William L. Keese, and published by D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Keese was one of the few real wits among the auctioneers 
of this city, and he made the book sales that he conducted so 
amusing that it was said that they ran a serious rivalry with 
Burton’s Theatre, which was near the auction room over which 
he presided. Professor Charles F. Thwing has brought out 
through Messrs. Putnam a new edition of his ‘ American Col- 
leges,’ to which he has added three chapters, besides revisi 
some of those already written. One of these added chapters is 
on ‘Woman's Education.’ After long experience in the educa- 
tion of young women he believes in ‘ the wisdom of that method 
usually known as co-education.’ < 


Mrs, Susan E, Wallace, the wife of the United States Minister 
to Constantinople, has gathered together her letters originally 
published in Zhe Independent, and issued them in book form 
through James R. Osgood & Co. They will probably prove 
pleasant reading to those who like to know of the most ordinary 
things in the way of travellers’ experiences, but we confess that 
they are a little too personal if not too gushing for our own 
taste. ——Philadelphia is a city of delightful memories and his- 
toric interest, so that it would be very hard for any one to make 
a dull book. who chose it as his subject. A number of the illus- 
trated articles that appeared in Zhe Continent on the quaint 
corners in Philadelphia, written by half a dozen different writers 
and illustrated by as many artists, have been gathered together 
and published in a well-printed volume by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert.——E. W. Boyd, Headmaster of St. Agnes’s School, 
Albany, has compiled a little manual on ‘ English Cathedrals : 
Their Architecture, Symbols and History,’ which is published - 
by Thomas Whittaker. ——Mr. Whittaker also publishes a daily 
text-book, containing a number of selections for every day in the 
year from ‘ The Imitation of Christ.’ The book is edited by W. 
E. Winks and printed in attractive style with ornamental type 
and red border lines.——We have just received from r& 
Bros. the bound volume of Harjer’s Young People for 1883. 
It is a perfect mine of amusement for children—brimful of capi- 
tal reading matter and illustrations. Short stories, serials, full- 
page illustrations and riddles are here in profusion. There is 
no childish taste that may not be gratified in these delightful 
pages. 

Mr. William Archer, Librarian of the National Library of Ire- 
land, sends us a copy of the catalogue supplement of 1880—a 
well-printed volume of nearly 500 pages. In a note accompany- 
ing the book, Mr. Archer says: ‘It is simply “‘ Cutter,”” just 
conscientiously carried out. Much gratitude, indeed, is due to 
Mr. Cutter by librarians on both sides of the Atlantic. No 
better or more easily used system than his—by author, title, 
subject and class, full contents being. given—could be devised.’ 
——vVolume X. of the Parchment Series (D. Appleton & Co.) 
contains, ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ King Lear,’ 






































oF on ; Holiday Books. 

- “THE RAVEN’ has a new illustrator in Mr. W. L. Taylor, who 
has pictorially interpreted Poe’s famous poem for E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Mr. Taylor’s work is of unequal merit. The average, 
however, is good, as some of the drawings are excellent and none 
are positively bad.——The same firm send us (1) ‘ Keble’s 
* Evening Som prettily illustrated by Messrs. Frank T. Mer- 
rill, J. D. Woodward, and F. Childe Hassam ; and (2) Faber's 
* Pilgrims of the Night,’ illustrated by E, H. Garrett, and made 
up in the manner of a Christmas card. , 

A new edition of a profusely illustrated gift-book called 
“Sunlight and Shade’ is issued by Cassell & Co, There is 
something in this book to suit every mood.——‘ A’ Year of Sun- 
shine’ (Jas. R. Osgood & Co.) is Miss Kate Sanborn’s ‘ Sun- 
shine Calendar’ put into a more durable form—a compliment it 
richly deserved.——Of Longfellow’s ‘ Twenty Poems,’ illustrated 
by his son, Mr. Ernest Longfellow (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
we have spoken ere now. The book has a double interest, and 
carries a sentiment with it that no one can fail to appreciate. 
As a specimen of book-making it is very handsome. 


A New View of Charles Lamb. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


There recently appeneed in the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette 
a most interesting letter from Mr. W. A. Croffut, in which he 
quotes Mr. Thomas Powell, of New York, as giving his personal 
recollection of Charles Lamb as follows : ‘1 remember him as a 
fine, portly, wholesome and jovial man,’ with ‘ a buoyant, elastic 
temperament.’ The above is noticeable as being the only de- 
scription of the kind on record, all others with which I am ac- 
quainted mentioning Lamb as being, in many respects, the very 
opposite to ‘ fine, portly, wholesome and jovial.’ That his nature 
and intellectual temperament were of the finest, no one who has 
studied his works will deny ; that he was ever portly is, at least, 
_ questionable. 

Sergeant Talfourd speaks of him as he appeared in 1815, ‘ and 
as he continued during the twenty years of intimacy which fol- 
lowed and were closed by his death,’ as having ‘a light frame, 
so fragile that it seemed as if a breath would overthrow it.’ The 
portrait of him with which we-are all best acquainted (the one 
taken from a chalk sient | by Robert Fiuacnes) depicts him as 
rather fine looking, flatters him we-_are told ; but shows, or rather 
suggests, a very slender frame ; while the one scratched on cop- 
per by Brook Pulham, the only full-length sketch we have, pre- 
sents a figure altogether the reverse of portly. As to his being 
* wholesome and jovial,’ I would take serious exception to the 
use of the terms in this connection. His was a most peculiar 
and variable temperament ; his wit of the rarest, but of the kind 
that is near allied to madness. One day he overflowed with 
mirth, the next his mind was clouded with morbid thoughts be- 
gotten of hereditary insanity. De Quincey, who knew him well, 
> ape of the ‘ burthen of blackest melancholy ’ which occasion- 
ally oppressed his spirits. Talfourd refers to the ‘lines of 
suffering, wreathed into cordial mirth,’ and to his ‘ smiles of 
painful sweetness,’ but in no instance gives us the impression 
that he was jovial—a term which can never be rightly applied, 
as expressive of character, to one of so sensitive an organization 
as his. Another. biographer speaks of his ‘innumerable vaga- 
ries, caprices, idiosyncracies.’ However we may admire a man 

ed of these traits, or weaknesses, we would hardly call 
im wholesome—a term applicable to those of strong will and 
undeviating methods. 

Mr. Powell's remembrance of him, as quoted, is, t0 say the 
least, peculiar. It would give one the impression that the gentle 
Elia was like 

‘ The justice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined,’ 
and it contains no suggestion that he was anything else than a 
humorist, overflowing with high spirits. In fact, as we are told 
by the majority of his contemporaries and led to believe by his 
writings, deeply infused with the author’s personality, Lamb was 
of a melancholy temperament, given to morbid broodings and 
frequently requiring spirituous stimulants in order to be the good 
company that he undoubtedly was. His verse, even more than 
his essays, shows his true nature. Inferior to his prose, it was 
‘in this, nevertheless, that he took the deepest satisfaction, and in 
- this we find little that is, in the most remote sense, akin to 
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humor. At times, and very frequently I think, he wrote that 
which is more apt to bring tears to his reader’s eyes than to pro- 
voke a smile ; and taken in connection with what we know of the 
author’s sorrows and his romance, the most pathetic passages in 
all English literature, to me, are Charles Lamb's ‘ All, all are 

one, the old familiar faces,’ and the words that the Dream Chil- 

ren speak, as the bachelor awakes from his revery : ‘ The chil- 
dren of Alice call Bartram father.’ I have heard the essay in 
which this latter passage occurs cited as an example of rare and 
delicate humor. To me it seems to possess the sublimity of 
pathos. 

Lamb’s position as a wit is unquestioned. The surface reader 
may see little in his lines but the genial qualities of his heart, but 
if he will take the trouble to read between them, he will find that 
however the author may have refrained from”consciously repress- 
ing his true feelings, the thoughts of which they were the master 
were tinged with a deep and morbid melancholy. He has the 
popular reputation of having been a most exquisite eget he 
was a moralist as well—one of Shakspeare’s wisest fools, infused 
with the melancholy of Jacques. To call him a jester simply, is 
like placing humor first in the list of De Quincey’s qualities, be- 
cause he wrote an essay on ‘ Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts.’ 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 13, 1883. H. L. Woop. 


The American School at Athens. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The third regular meeting in New York of the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens was held on Nov. 16, as usual in Mr. Frederic J. de 
Peyster’s hospitable parlors, familiar to Greek scholars from 
widely distant parts of the country. A letter was read from 
Prof. Packard, the present Director, announcing the beginning 
of the second school year. The financial situation of the School 
under the temporary arrangement of support by subscriptions 
from a number of associated colleges, is good. A sufficient bal- 
ance now remains in the treasury to warrant the inauguration 
of the publications which form an essential feature of the scheme 
of the School. It is, however, desirable that this provisional 
arrangement be modified as soon as possible by the acquisition 
of an endowment large enough to meet the regular expenses of 
the School, and to provide a salary for a permanent Director 
who shall have the opportunity of perfecting his knowledge of 
the language, topography, and intellectual and material re- 
sources of modern Greece, and thus to prepare himself to be 
more useful to the students than it is possible for an annual 
Director to be, who must leave Athens just as he is gaining this 
knowledge. Within a year the English School will be estab- 
lished in Athens. All the great names of England have inter- 
ested themselves in its foundation; large subscriptions are 

ouring in ; and although America has reached Athens@irst, it 
9 us to look to our laurels, or we shall be outstripped in 
spite of our advantage, and forced to acknowledge that foreign 
assertions of the unpopularity of scholarship in America are not 
without plausibility. 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin read a very interesting report upon his 
year of work as Director in Athens—a year which evidently has 

een delightful to him.- Six students are entitled to certificates 
as having studied for a full year in Greek lands under the super- 
vision of the Director. Two of the students have already been 
appointed to professorships—one in a Western university, an- 
other in Andover Theological Seminary ; and a third, Dr. Ster- 
rett, has accompanied the English archeologist, Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay, on a tour of investigation in the interior of Asia Minor, 
which has deservedly received much attention. The library of 
the School contains the most necessary works of reference for 
students in Greece, and is being added to as the resources of the 
Committee admit. Important donations of books have been 
received during the year from the Hon. Eugene Schuyler, U. S. 
Minister to Greece, who has also in many other ways furthered 
the interests of the School, and from Mr. Russell Sturgis and oth- 
ers. Excellent relations have been established with the Greek 
institutions of higher learning, and with the French and German 
Schools. Great kindness has been shown the School by all with 
whom it has come in contact in Greece ; among others, Dr. 
Schliemann has been a constant attendant at its meetings, and 
has entertained liberally both Director and students. Prof. 
Goodwin dwells upon the great advantage to classical students 
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of living in Athens, as giving an appreciation of modern literary 
Greek as a living language, less different from that of Xenophon 
than his from that of Herodotos. His report will be printed in 
full in the first Bulletin of the School. Directors for the two 
next years were elected by the Committee, Prof. Van Benschoten 
of Wesleyan se chosen to succeed Prof, Packard, and Prof. 
Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins to succeed Van Benschoten. 
THomas W. LuDLow. 
‘COTTAGE LAWN,’ YONKERS, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1883. 





The Lounger 


THE NAME OF THE AUTHOR of ‘ Arius the Lybian’ is not 
given in the book, but we understand that he is a German- 
American, living in Missouri, and that he is or was a Major. 
His MS. was sent to Messrs. Appleton highly indorsed, and 
every ‘ reader’ they intrusted it to recommended its publication. 
It is not a book to make a popular success, like ‘ The Bread- 
Winners,’ but it is likely to attract the attention of the same class 
of readers who found ‘ John Inglesant’ so fascinating. 





L’EGLISE DU ST, EspriIT—the French Protestant church in 
West Twenty-second Street—has come twice before the public 
within the past ten days, once as the first public meeting-place 
of the Huguenot Society of America, and again as the scene of 
Pére Hyacinthe’s sermon to his fellow-countrymen in this city. 
Among those who listened to this eloquent ex-priest last Sunday 
morning were the descendants of some of the Huguenot refugees 
who sought safety in this country on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. They belong to the church which their exiled ances- 
tors founded here, two centuries and a half ago ; and it was ap- 
propriate that the first public meeting of the newly organized 
Huguenot Society, of which many of them are members, should 
have been held, on Thursday of last week, in the building 
wherein the services of that same church are conducted every 
Sunday, and that Bishop Quintard should have been there to 
speak of the trials of the French Calvinists of long ago. It was 
interesting, too, to see Assistant Bishop Potter amorg the 
speakers on this occasion, as representing, not the Huguenots, 
but two kindred stocks—the Quaker and the Puritan. The aims 
of the Society—to perpetuate the Huguenot organization in 
America, and to collect and preserve the records of its history 
—were set forth by Mr. John Jay in his speech as President, 
and brief addresses were made by Prof. Henry M. Baird and the 
Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye. The Huguenot Society has made a 
fair start, and can hardly fail to execute its mission. 





PERE HYACINTHE lectured on Tuesday night in Steinway 
Hall. His subject was ‘ France and America.’ The reports of 
his speech differ curiously. For instance, the 7ribume quotes 
him as saying : ‘It is impossible to say what the French Democ- 
racy may become. Will it develop into Casarism ? or will it 
become the real government of the peor’ ? It depends on the 
patience and courage of the French people. Blame us if you 
will, but oh! pity us still more. To become good citizens and 
good workers we need heroes, perhaps martyrs.’ According to 
the Herald, what he said was Sienath ines very different in tone : 
‘At times we have been required to rise to the supremity of 
effort ; we have been required to produce heroes and even mar- 
tyrs. Blame us, therefore, if you will; pity us even if you see 

t, but respect us you must, admire us; in justice, you will.’ 
Which shows that it is as hard to report correctly a speaker who 
uses a foreign tongue as one who uses the vernacular. 





MR. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, author of a book of clever 
verses —' Songs and Rhymes '—which‘appeared a year or so ago, 
and translator of Diderot’s ‘ Paradox of Acting,’ just issued 
with a preface by Mr. Henry Irving, has recently succeeded Mr. 
Harwood as editor of Zhe Saturday Review. Mr. Pollock 
comes of a literary family. His father, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
was one of the founders or early proprietors of Zhe Saturday, 
and his mother is known as a frequent writer on the contempo- 
raneous French stage. An elder brother, Frederick, is a 
special student of Rabelais, as well as a lawyer and writer on 
legal questions. A valuable work from his pen appeared last 
year under the title of ‘ Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics.’ 
Mr. Walter Pollock has served an apprenticeship as’sub-editor of 
The Saturday, and is therefore thoroughly versed in the policy 


- - 





of the pee: He should make an excellent chief editor. 
not he P thinking, however, that a man so fond of using his 
must chafe a little under the unwritten law of the office which 


says that the editor shall not be a contributor to the review. 





I HAVE RECEIVED some back numbers of the Pensacola Com- 
mercial, in one of which I am unfortunately misrepresented as 
having charged Major Walthall, the present editor of the 

“Pensacola Advance-Gazette, with receiving ‘ pay for services he 
never rendered.’ What I did say—or charge, if the Commercial 
prefers the latter word—was, that the gentleman in question 
‘had prepared but 300 pages of MS. during the three years he 
had been under pay to do the work.’ The work was that of 
assisting Mr. Davis to write his ‘ Rise and Fall of the Confed- 
erate States.’ I am always sorry to see editors at loggerheads, 
and am particularly pained when anything in these sober and 
veracious columns is made a ground of quarrel. What could be 
more shocking than to hear the editor of a journal so respectably 
named as the Advance-Gazette denounced as ‘an effete and 
fossilized old literary dude ?’ 

‘ There is,’ says the Commercial, ‘a distinct and clearly defined issue 
before the people of this city. Instead of meeting it, the dude hides 
behind a pile of old essays, and indulges himself in making indecent 
insinuations affecting the character and conduct of private parties, and 
then publishes his old manuscripts about personality in justification. 
As he is so fond of reprints, we give him one more, and so dismiss 
him forever from all further notice and consideration. ’ 

The reprint which follows is a copy of the item in THE CRITIC, 
clipped by the editor of the Commercial from the New Orleans 
Picayune, But Major Walthall is not ‘ dismissed forever’ with 
this gh gy He reappears on the editorial page of his rival's 
paper =. our days later. On this occasion his alleged chal- 
lenge is taken up for consideration, and the unwritten laws which 
govern the duel are treated incidentally with considerable per- 
spicuity and force. 

‘Its wording—the fact of sending by seconds—the demand made 
in the note peremptorily for ‘‘ retraction or apology” —the authority 
to his second to act ‘‘ for his principal in any other manner that may 
be required ”—are all in regular duelling phrase, and shaped by the 
rules and requirements of the: ‘‘ code duello.” Yet Mr. Walthall says 
‘* it was not a challenge to aduel.’’ In this he is as disingenuous as 
in his attacks upon the Commerciai.’ 

For shame, gentlemen! Cease this unhallowed bickering, 
With ‘a distinct and clearly defined issue before the people’ of 
your city, how can you be so false to your trust as to waste time, 
energy and ink on personal challenges, and editorials full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing? Come! Make common 
cause against the enemies of the commonwealth, and let it be 
true of Pensacola journalism, as it is of journalism everywhere 
else, that her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. 





A LOUNGER should be the last person to complain of enforced 
idleness ; but I confess that my patience has seldom been more 
sorely tried than on the few. occasions recently when I have had 
to stand for an hour or so in the line leading to the money. order 
window at Station D. One clerk—a slow penman, spe 
language but English—is there obliged to do the work that could 
not be done fast enough by two. One clerk to attend to domes- 
tic, and one who should speak French and German as well as 
English to attend to foreign orders, would greatly lessen the tax 
on the time and strengt 
throng this branch of the Post Office every day of the week, 
The fault, I am told, is not the Superintendent’s. If it were, 
there would be more hope of reme ying it, for that official, as 
well as the plodding clerk, must be half distracted by the grum- 
bling which salutes his ears uninterruptedly for six hours a 
day. 





THE UNSETTLED state of Russian orthography outside of 
Russia is illustrated in the manifold spellings of the name of 
Ivan Tourguéneff. In Le Livre it appears without any accent, 
as Tourgueneff. Zhe Atheneum gives us Ivan Seeger 
Tourguénief. In Zhe Academy we read of Ivan Sergyivitch 
Turgenev. Zhe Nation prints the word Turgeneff, while The 
Literary World prefers the form Ivan Sergevitch Turgénieff. 
The novelist himself a his name as THE CRITIC has always 
printed it—Tourguéneff. 


I can- 
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of the busy men and women who | 



























































































































































































































































































AC - the Long Island Historical pron on Monday night. 
he argued, ght and 


_ that enclose it. 


zi Ex-Secretary Evarts will make an address, 


~- MR. ARNOLD defended the study of Greek in his lecture before 
It affords, 
idea.’ The element of 
es ‘the glorious beauty of the Parthenon,’ 


‘symmetry of thou 
is what m 


Sy and the lack of this element is what makes the Strand a thing to 
~ be ashamed of. Mr. Arnold does not know whether the archi- 


tecture of America is déficient in this regard or not. At least 
he is polite enough to affect ignorance on this point. Ifhe wishes 
to see how unsymmetrical our architecture is, let him stand in 
the middle of Union Square and look at the four rows of buildings 





THE EDITING of ‘ Prose Masterpieces ’ has been so universally 
praised that the editor, Mr. G. Haven Putnam, is emboldened to 
put his initials on the title-page of the second edition, which is 
now running through the press. 





IN THE COMMUNICATION concerning Hartiet Luttrell, in our 


. last issue, the fact was not made to appear that her father, Lord 


Carhampton, rose to the rank of general in the British service. 





‘AN AMERICAN,’ modestly alluded to by Mr. G. W. Smalley 
in ‘his letter published in last Sunday’s 7rzdune, whom the 
Prince of Wales summoned to his box at the Lyceum Theatre to 
congratulate upon the performance of Miss Mary Anderson, was 
no less a personage than Mr. Smalley himself. The Prince re- 
quested the correspondent to make known to the American peo- 
ple through the columns of the 7ridune both his and the Prin- 
cess’s pleasure in the acting of Miss Anderson—a mission that 
Mr. Smalley accomplished most gracefully. 





Notes 


“THE LETTERS AND POEMS OF JOHN KEATS’ will be pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. in a limited edition about December 
ist. The announcement issued by the publishers explains the 
nature and contents of this edition, which will not exceed 250 
copies : ‘ The work will be in three volumes, of which one will 
be devoted to the letters and two to the poems. The volume ot 
letters has been prepared by the grand-nephew of the poet, John 
Gilmer Speed, Esq., and will contain, in addition to those 
hitherto published, a number written by Keats to his brother 
George, in the United States. These were, to a considerable 
extent, memoranda of his daily doings, jotted down from time to 
time, so as to be ready for any chance vessel that might be sail- 
ing, and are full of most interesting references to his friends, as 
well as expressions of his own feelings and aims, such as would 
only-be made to those most closely related to him. None of 
these American letters have ever been published complete and 
unaltered, and many of them now appear in print for the first 
time. An introduction to the poems has also been written by 
Mr. Speed. The text of the poems is that prepared by Lord 
Houghton, whose notes have been retained. The volumes will 
contain portraits of the three brothers, John, George, and Tom, 
reproduced in color from the originals in oil by Severn. Believ- 
ing that no representation in black and white can so well portray 
the men as one in color, we have intrusted their reproduction 
to Messrs. Julius Bien & Co. In addition to the three portraits 
mentioned, there will be an etching of the poet’s grave, by 
Sabin ; a fac-simile of the original draft of one of the author's 
smaller poems, showing his erasures and emendations ; the 
silhouette of Fanny Brawne, the head of Keats drawn by Severn 
in his last illness, the drawing from life by Severn, and a repro- 
duction of the life-mask by Haydon.’ 


General Grant will open the Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of Design on Monday evening, December 3. 
} The French Minis- 
ter and other dignitaries will be present. It is to be a full-dress 
affair, and admission will be had only by invitation. A string 
band will make musical the interior of the Academy. The value 
of the articles to be exhibited throughout the month of December 
has been estimated at a million dollars, and insurance policies 
will be taken out for that amount. Admission to the Academy 


has been fixed at fifty cents, and season tickets, not transferable, 
~ will cost $2. The price of the illustrated catalogue, which will 
_- be a handsome souvenir of the exhibition, is to be fifty cents. A 


-handsomely bound edition will be sold on the opening night at 
$1 apiece. The prospects of a thoroughly successful exhibition 
are very good, 
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‘I say No, or the Love-Letter Answered,’ a love-story by 
Wilkie Collins, will be begun in an early number of Harfer's 
Weekly, 

The Commercial Adverizser is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing secured the services of Mr. Isaac H. Bromley as its editor- 
in-chief. Mr. Bromley is an experienced and able journalist, 
and the public have reason to expect much of a paper over 
which he presides. 

Mrs. John Russell Young, wife of the American Minister to 


China, who died in Paris on October 22, was buried on Thurs- 
day last at Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. Orville Dewey’s Autobiography, edited by his daughter, 
will be issued soon by Roberts Bros. A portrait of Dr. Dewey 
will accompany the text, 

Mr. Black’s new story, ‘ Judith Shakspeare,’ will be begun in 
the January number ob Harper's ao Those who have 
read the manuscript pronounce it not only the best story Mr. 
Black has written in a long time, but the best any one has writ- 
ten in along time. To this number of the magazine Mr. Thomas 
A. Janvier will contribute a Mexican ghost-story, and Miss 
Woolson an illustrated paper, called ‘ At Mentone,’ in which 
she gracefully develops her descriptions through her characters. 
Though not a story it is filled with romance. 

The Boston Herald of the 18th published a very interesting 
personal article on Whittier by Mr. Frank A. Burr, 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. present to every subscriber to the Maga- 
sine ea Art for 1884 an etching made expressly for the purpose 
by Mr. ey Farrer, Mr. Farrer is one of our cleverest 
etchers, and this is one of his cleverest etchings. 

The Christmas number of S¢. Nicholas will be ready to-day 
(Saturday). The edition, like that of last month, will be 100,000, 
There are nearly a hundred pictures in this number, some being 
reproductions of paintings oy Edouard Frére. One of these, 
‘The Young Guard,’ is a full-page engraving by Cole. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel will give two vocal recitals at 
Chickering Hall on December 4th and 11th. 

The death mask of Martin Luther in the library of the 
Marienkirche, at Halle, was taken when the corpse was 
deposited for a single night in the parish church, February 20, 
1546. The right » gd roducing the mask is possessed by a cer- 
tain firm in Halle. They have made plaster casts from it and 
also copies in ivory. 

‘ The Day of Judgment’ is the title of ‘a caustic review of the 
less amiable moral traits of Thomas Carlyle’ in this month’s 
North American. 


Mrs, Von Gliimer, formerly Mrs. Oviedo, and originally Miss 
Frederica Bartlett of this city, known to fame as the heroine of 
Mr. Stedman's satirical poem, ‘ The Diamond Wedding,’ has 
written for the December Manhattan a paper called ‘ Knicker- 
bocker Eyes in Mexico,’ which is a record of some incidents of 
her stay in the sister republic. Mr. Stedman—to whom the 
writer of this article was long since reconciled—has a poem in 
the same number of the magazine. It is called ‘The Old 
Picture Dealer.’ 


A bulletin has been issued, showing the numerous additions 
to the Mercantile Library from April to October last. There 
are now in the Library 200,141 volumes. 

Prof, E. S. Shumway, editor of Zatine, has started the Chau- 
tauqua College of Latin, for the benefit of those who, after pre- 
paring for college, have been unable to finish the regular Latin 
course, Instruction is given .by correspondence, Prof. Shum- 
way remaining at his post in the State Normal School, at Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

Dr. William H. Egle, of Harrisburg, has in preparation a 
volume of * Pennslyvania Genealogies,’ which he proposes to 
bring out as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers can be 
secured to pay the expense of publication. The records are the 
result of fifteen years’ painstaking research among the town, 
church, and family archives of Pennslyvania, and comprise 
sketches of more than one hundred families. . Any one who can 
trace his pedigree back to the Scotch-Irish or German settlers of 
that State may be sure of finding in the book something of per- 
sonal interest, while those who cea | have information which 
ni Ny le may perhaps be lacking, will do well to communicate 
with hi 


im, 
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The English Ilustrated Magazine for November—the 
second number—compares favorably with the first. Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth has drawn the frontispiece (* The Miller's Daughter ’) 
and the illustrations for the opening article, ‘In the Fens.’ An 
account of ‘The Banquetting House and Old Whitehall,’ by 
Austin Dobson, is very fully illustrated. Mr Shorthouse con- 





‘tributes a short spiritual romance, ‘ The Little Schoolmaster, 


Mark ;’ Prof. Huxley concludes his paper on oysters ; and Miss 
Yonge continues her story of ‘ The Armourer’s Prentices.’ 
Shakspeariana aims to give the news in its special branch of 
literature, The first number has, among weightier matters, a 
long article on Henry Irving, apropos of his visit to this 
country ; reports of the doings of American Shakspeare socie- 


ties ; and a timely poem by Wm. Leighton, Jr., suggested by - 


the proposed exhumation of Shakspeare’s bones. 


From the Philadelphia Mercantile Library Bulletin, Mr. John 
Edmands has prepared a pamphlet of ‘Reading Notes on 
Luther.’ They refer only to works obtainable at the Library. 

Swinton's Story-Teller reprints old stories among its new 
ones selecting them with as much discretion as is shown in the 
choice of hitherto unpublished ones. Dickens's ‘ Hidden Wit- 
ness,’ and Hawthorne’s ‘ Lady Eleanor’s Mantle’ are given in 
No 4, and Irving’s ‘The Devil and Tom Walker’ in No. 5. 
The publishers offer a prize of $500 for the best original short 
story submitted to them. The characters must be American, 
and the scene must be laid in this country. 

Outing and The Wheelman, two excellent out-door maga- 
zines, the former of Albany and the latter of Boston, have com- 
bined names and fortunes. The combination is a strong one. 
Outing and The Wheelman will be issued hereafter from the 
Hub. 


The next issue in Dr. Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal Ameri- 
can Literature will be ‘The Comedy of Gueguence,’ a play 
written and acted by the natives of Nicaragua. It dates from 
the XVIIth Century, and is written in a curious dialect, half 
Aztec and half Spanish. It will be ready early in December. 

Mr. Fawcett’s fine story in the Zridune is ended. It has not 
proved itself quite what we expected : the long looked-for ‘ novel 
of New York ;’ for it pauses just short of the thresholds of the 
genuine men and women who make one phase of New York 
society ; but it is none the less a story fine in its rounded com- 
pleteness, its honesty of purpose and generosity of treatment, 
and very artistic in leaving a great deal unaccounted for, at the 
close. 


On the vexed question, To whom “belongs the right to repub- 
lish an article from a magazine or other periodical, we find in 
Drone on Copyright, p. 244, the following: ‘The copyright 
remains in the author, unless he has consented to part with it ; 
but, in the absence of an express agreement, such consent may 
be implied from the attending circumstances. If the absolute 
copyright vests in the owner, he alone is entitled to publish the 
production in a separate form.’ 

Mr. John Fiske has begun a course of twelve lectures on the 
American Revolution, in the Old South Meeting-House, Boston. 
Last Saturday noon he spoke ot ‘ The First Misunderstandings ; ’ 
to-day he speaks of ‘ War Clouds Gathering ;’ next Saturday his 
theme will be the ‘Coming on of the Storm.’ As may be seen, 
the ground will be very fully covered. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has re-opened with a col- 
lection of copies of old masters which might have been spared 
the long-suffering public. Some dozen or so of these, notably 
Mr. Chase’s studies from pictures by Velasquez and Murillo, 
are worth looking at. But what excuse can there be for ex- 
hibiting four bad copies of a Venus by Titian, which, having no 
trace of the beauty of the original, can only be considered as in- 
decent ? : 

John E, Potter & Co. have ready for immediate issue * The 
Elements of Botany,’ a new text-book prepared by Prof. W. A. 
Kellerman of the Kansas State Agricultural College. It is de- 
signed either for school use or for independent study. An im- 
portant feature is the department called ‘ Economic Botany,’ in 
which the principles of the science are applied to practical uses. 

The December number of 7he Magazine of Art is a fine one, 
and tuller than usual of illustrations. Its chief glory is an etch- 
ing by R. W. Macbeth, of ‘Lady Bountiful,’ in which Mr. 
Austin Dobson finds a fitting theme for his muse. 







Le~Frangais for November opens with a little sketch b es 
Tourguéneff, ‘ La Caille : Impressions d’Enfance,’ which is 


to be the last story publishe by the famous novelist in Russia, 
& 


It was procured by his friend, Count L. Tolstot, for a collection 
of tales for children, and appeared in St. Petersburg some 
months ago. It has been put into French by E. Durand-Gré- 
ville. The second article is M. Renan’s adieu to Tourguéneff, 
on the occasion of the removal of the romancer’s remains from - 
Paris, on October 1. Sees! 





Science 
Books on the Voice and its Use. 


A NUMBER of books on the cultivation and care of the 
human voice have appeared quite recently. They are written 
from a variety of standpoints, and not the least interesting 
is that produced by a clergyman, the Rev. Francis Russell,. 
for his brothers of the cloth. (D. Appleton & Co.) The 
book is asensible manual. It points out many of those 
defects in delivery which, strangely enough, abound in the 
pulpit. The dangers of Anglican affectation, the absurdi- 
ties of rhotacism, and of carelessness in style and articulation, 
are commented on. Drill, exercises, and the church-service 
phonetically marked are given, together with much informa- 
tion that is valuable. ‘ Every speaker,’ says the author, ‘ is 
supposed to be superior to the mere vanity of ‘* looking pret- 
ty.’’ He should be equally careful, if he.can, possibly avoid 
the imputation, not to look ugly.’ Mr. Russell then goes on ~- . 
to point out the disadvantages under which some men labor, 
who, while really eloquent, render themselves ridiculous by 
certain nervous mannerisms and peculiarities——The 
same author sends us another volume, which he has ‘ re- 


edited,’ and which, he says, is founded upon Dr. Rush’s + 


famous book. (‘ Orthophony :’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
It contains little that is new or interesting, however, and the 
illustrations are very poor. ‘ The Gymnastics of the Voice” 
are considered by Oskar Guttman, who has devoted many 
years to voice study. and culture. His small book 
(Albany : E. S. Werner) is essentially practical, and deals 
with the exercise of the muscles of the chest and those 
especially engaged in voice production, the formation of 
special sounds, and the care of the organs of speech. It 
bears the evidence of being written by a person of extended 
experience, and is well worth reading. 

To those who stutter or suffer from vocal infirmities of 
any sort, ‘ Speech and its Defects,’ by Dr. S. O. L. Potter, 
will be read with profit. (Philadelphia: Blakiston.) It was 
his graduating thesis at Jefferson Medical College, and is pub- 
lished at the recommendation of the Faculty. It goes care- 
fully over the ground, tracing the history of stuttering from  - 
the earliest times and furnishing us with a well-arranged 
résumé of all that has been written on the subject. Dr, 
Potter, who evidently is himself a victim, discusses at length 
the methods of cure recommended, not only by scientific 
men, but by charlatans as well, and exposes the tricks of - 
the latter. He suggests the advantageous results of special 
voice training, and brings forward statistics proving that the 
infirmity is by no means incurable. One writer (Klencke) 
treated 148 cases in fifteen years, and had but one failure. 





The Drama 


WHEN, at the conclusion of ‘The Bells’ at the Star 
Theatre on Monday evening last, the curtain rose, after a 
brief intermission, upon ‘a room in Hardy's house,’ the 
audience straightway forgot the tortured face of Mathias in 
his dream, and the fateful jingle of his bells. With a sigh 
of relief, they settled down to discuss that donne-bouche of 
old English comedy, ‘The Belle’s Stratagem.’ In the 
pretty interior revealed to view, fire twinkles upon the — 
hearth ; Madame’ Racquet sits at her tambour frame ; gos-— 
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reputations behind them ; Flutter, the ideal fribble of the 
lay, struts about. Presently, a sweet 
voice is heard without, and then—’od’s snowflakes and 
thistledowns !—in trips Miss Letty Hardy! A symphony 
in pink and pearl, zsthetes might fairly call charming Ellen 


’ Terry, as she stands in gray hood and cardinal, her hands 


plunged in the depths of a huge gray muff, roses nestling 
against her rosy: cheek. The impressions gained of this 
lady upon the stage are nothing if not ephemeral, for she is 
as continually in motion as a bird upon the wing. As the 
spoiled but winsome daughter of bluff Squire Hardy, she 
has ample opportunity to indulge her taste for variety. The 
elegant Doricourt saunters upon the scene, and from love- 
lorn maiden she becomes defiant hoyden ; she romps with 
his dignity ; she hurls into his astonished ears the slang of 
the period ; she mocks him with her singing of the old 
milkmaid song, well known in modern nurseries. The act 
closes upon Doricourt’s disgust with his affianced—a senti- 
ment not echoed by the audience, who recall the pretty 
creature again and again, with plaudits. We see them next 
in a Mayfair ball-room. The orchestra plays a tinkling 
Ranelagh gavotte. Masks swarm under chandeliers ablaze 
with wax sights. Doricourt, who has become enamored of a 
fair unknown, leads her out fora minuet. With infinite grace 
and ease, the couple tread the quaint old dance. Terry’s 
ents float about her like acloud. Her mode of manag- 
ing a train is a liberal education to the intending or actual 
leading ladies of our stage. So, also, is her rare uncon- 
sciousness of her audience. 
Irving, as Doricourt, is stately and picturesque—fine 
without being finical, but yet a macaroni out of tune with 
his surroundings ; having a slightly acrid flavor in his fun. 


‘ In the mad scene, astonishment was perhaps the predomi- 


nant sense of his beholders. People could not all at once 
understand Irving in a romp. For the way the play was 
put upon the stage, there was liberal applause. Lincoln’s 
Inn, with my Lady Touchwood looking out of her sedan- 
chair, is a picture to recall. And it is safe to affirm that the 
young ladies have not yet ceased talking of the glories of 
Mr. Irving’s pink and silver dressing-gown. 





Music 


New York is to be congratulated on the possession of 
two such orchestras as the old and firmly fixed Philharmonic 
and the{comparatively new but already well-established Sym- 
phony Society. Mr. Thomas, who now holds the baton of 
the older organization, has his disciples (and their name is 
legion), who look with distrust upon anything in the way of 
orchestral. music that comes to them through another me- 
dium than his band supplies. Dr. Damrosch, too, has his 
adherents (and the number is by no means small), who look 
with disfavor on anything that bears the stamp of Mr. 
Thomas's approval.. But there is, happily, a large class. of 
music lovers, corresponding to the independents in politics 
(the ‘ scratchers,’ as they are called by zealous partisans), 
who have intelligence and liberality enough to see the good 
as well as the bad in each of these excellent conductors, and 
who support the one with as much zeal as they uphold the 
other. It is these musical eclectics who prevent the rivalry 
between the Damroschians and the Thomasians from be- 
coming internecine. They serve as keepers of the peace ; 


and they have their reward in the greater amount of pleas- 


ure which is theirs in the course of the season. For instead 
of one, they have attended two series of thoroughly enjoyable 
concerts. 

We chronicled in our last number the first concert this 
season of the Philharmonic Society. Since then the Sym- 
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ss sips come and 'g0, leaving, as did Sir Peter Teazle, their 
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phony Society has n its sixth year, its first rehearsal 
having occurred on Friday of last week and its first concert 
in the evening of the following day. There was no striking 
novelty on the programme—unless the appearance of a vio- 
linist not hitherto known in America may be so classified. 
M. Ovide Musin, who made his first bow and drew his first 
bow before a New York audience, may fairly be said to have 
made a popular success. He has brought from Europe an 
excellent reputation as a violin virtuoso of the French 
school, and he will take back with him, whether he cares 
for it or no, the admiration and good will of the American 
public. No one will venture, we presume, to class him 
with the greatest masters of his instrument, but he must cer- 
tainly be assigned a high rank among living soloists. Few 
more brilliant performers have been heard in this country. 
To compare him only with the two violinists who have most 
recently visited these shores, we may say that his playing 
lacks the power and perfect proportion of Wilhelmj’s, and 
that he evokes from his instrument a less sensuous tone 
than Remenyi. He is, however, a more scholarly musician 
than the latter, though he knows, and is not above using, 
some of the little tricks of execution most likely to win pop- 
ularity. His bowing is marvellously dextrous. His playing 
of staccato passages, and the ease and certainty of his touch 
on the highest notes of ‘the first string, would excite the ad- 
miration even of a novice. He has been heard in Mendels- 
sohn’s famous concerto for the violin, in Tartini’s varia- 
tions on a gavotte of Corelli’s, and in a display piece of 
Paganini. His second appearance will be awaited with 
much interest. 

Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Anacreon,’ Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, and Liszt's symphonic poem ‘ Mazeppa,’ found- 
ed on Victor Hugo’s version of the story familiar to readers 
of Byron, were the orchestral numbers on last Saturday’s 
programme. It was a capital selection, and excellently ren- 
dered. Nothing could have been satisfactorily substituted 
for the Beethoven symphony. It is one of the few guod 
things of which it is impossible to have too much. It was 
in the performance of the symphonic poem, however, that 
the band did itself and its leader the most credit. It was 
given with such force and enthusiasm as one would expect 
to find only under the personal direction of the composer. 


‘ Both the matinee and the evening performance were fully 


attended, and everything augurs well for the prosperity of 
the Society’s season. 


The Book-Exchange. 


[UNDER this heading, any reader of THE Critic who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not printed, answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 

HE CRITIC. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, te 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when -an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.) 


32.—J. J. Rein’s ‘ Japan,’ Vol. 1. German, (It is not translated.) Burnouf’s 
‘ Buddhisme’ (French). St. Hilaire’s ‘Ze Bouddha et sa Religion.’ Henri 
Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica, Vol. I. and Part I. of Vol. II. The most com- 
lete and valuable bibliography of works relating to China. 
ves uncut, and the latest editions. 
Dobbins, Allentown, Pa. 
33.—Wanted : Nos. 3, 13, and 21 of Vol. I., and Nos. 2, 4, 9, 14, 18, and 
20 of Vol. II., of Zhe Present Century, a weekly magazine, published at 
7 Dey St. New York, in 1879 and 1880. Address Geo. A. Baker, 102 South 
Hichigan St., South Bend, Ind. f 
34.—Will exchange for medical works, or sell: New Testament, 2 vols., 
Scott ; History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, 3 vols., Miiller and Donald- 
son ; Massachusetts in the Rebellion, Headley ; Life and Campaigns of Lieut.- 
Gen. Grant, Headley ; Life and Public Services of A. Lincoln, Raymond ; 
Nasby in Exile, Locke ; The Writings of beng my 12 vols,, Jared Sparks, 
Allin good condition. Frederick C. Shealdon, M.D., Pasadena, Cal, 





All are new, 
For sale or exchange. Frank S. 











